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Mabel Vernon (left) and Dr. Caroline Spencer (right) in the Garden of the 

Gods, where the Woman's Party Pageant in 1923 marked the opening of the 

campaign for Equal Rights. This committee will bring in a report at the 

Women for Congress Conference to be held at the Hotel Belvedere, 
‘ Baltimore, Maryland, on May 10 and 11. | 


| } Photo by H. L. Standley, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Women for Congress Committee of the National Woman's Party 
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“The New Feminism” 


T°HE National Union of Societies for 


Equal Citizenship (England) now in- 
- eludes in its Feminist program two new 


points—family endowment and the right 


of married women to obtain birth control | 


information from infant welfare centers. 


- Time and Tide, Lady Rhondda’s magazine, 


deplores the inclusion of such controver- 
sial subjects on the grounds that such pur- 


poses may interfere with the immediate 


aim of British Feminist organizations, the 
equalization of the franchise. The Wom- 
an’s Leader (organ of the N. U. 8. E. C.) 
takes issue with Time and Tide on this 
question, and defines Feminism as “The 
demand of women that the whole struc- 
ture and movement of society shall reflect 
in proportionate degree their experiences, 
their needs, and their aspirations.” It 
adds: “We are not content simply to ad- 
just ourselves to existing standards. We 
claim the right to set standards of our 
Own.”’ | 


Head of $5,000,000 Company 


NAARY E. DILLON, formerly vice- 


president and general manager, has 
been elected president of the Brooklyn 
Borough Gas Company, in which she 


started work twenty years ago as “office 
boy.” The company employs more than — 
500 persons, serves 40,000 customers, and 


is a $5,000,000 corporation. Two other 
women were elected to offices in the com- 
pany. Helen S. Steers was chosen treas- 
urer and assistant secretary, and Mary 
E. Armstrong was chosen secretary and 
assistant treasurer. Miss Dillon’s hus- 
band is Henry Farber, wholesale coal 
dealer. 


The British Co-Ed 


66 ITH- a detached and scientific 


curiosity the male Anglo-Saxon 
scrutinizes that interesting phenomenon 
on the horizon—the British co-ed,” says 


the New Student. “At the University of 


London her advent, since the war, is 
viewed with some equanimity; but in 
those ancient citadels of male learning, 
Oxford and Cambridge, she is still looked 
upon as an anomaly.” The New Troy, 
undergraduate review of the University of 
London, publishes a male symposium on 
the women of three Universities. 


Flappers Are Workers 


HE Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce 
has issued statistics showing that 
three out of every ten girls in the borough 
are wage-earners, and 100 per cent of 
them have bobbed hair and wear short 
skirts ! 


General Assembly in May. 
_ ture” has been sent by about ten of the 


Feminist Notes 


Turkish Women in Industry 
URKISH women in industry in Con- 
stantinople have increased from none 
in 1921 to 20,000 at present, the press re- 
ports. About 6,000 are engaged in the 
tobacco industry, which was the first to 


_ employ women in 1921. 


London Women Doctors 


CN\UT of 7,588 members of the medical 
profession practicing in London, 
about 12 per cent are women. The Public 


Health Department of the London City © 


Council have just made their annual ar- 
rangements for the employment of part- 


time assistant medical officers, and of the 
36 who are re-engaged for another year, 
21 are women. Of the nine newcomers, | 


four are women. 


Women in the Ministry in Scotland 
HE question of the admission of 
women to the ministry of the church 
is a very live one in Scotland now, just as 


: the two churches there, the Church of 
Scotland (Presbyterian) and the United 


Free Church of Scotland are considering 
uniting. The United Free Church will 
consider the admission of women at its 
An “QOver- 


Presbyteries to the General Assembly, 


saying “Women were, equally with men, 
called to union with Christ, and many 


were rendering conspicuous service in 
congregations, committees of the church, 
and in mission fields at home and abroad. 


They had been encouraged by the General © 


Assembly to take courses of study and 
training, and many had done so, and had 
been set apart as missionaries and church 
sisters. They had not, however, been 
nominated for admission to the study of 


theology in the colleges, and invited to — 


qualify for license and ordination.” 


The overture calls upon the General As- 
sembly to consider these points, and to 
transmit to the Presbyteries an overture 
proposing such legislation “as would de- 
clare the right of ministers to nominate 


women to their Presbyteries for ad- 


mission to the study of theology and as 
would give authority to Presbyteries to 
take women on trials for license and ordi- 
nation on the same terms as men.” 


Miss Hewitt, one of ten women among 
the hundred students at the Theological 
and Divinity College in Edinburgh, in- 
tends to make a fight for full ordination 
when her course is finished, so that she 
can go into missionary work fully or- 
dained as a minister of the church. 


ously with its -women clerks. 


Equal Rights 


Women Bank Officials 

f\N marriage, women will be required 
to relinquish their positions on the 

staff of Barclay’s Bank (London), state 

the directors in announcing a new pen- 

sion scheme. They will then receive a 

gratuity equal to 5 per cent of their an- 


nual salary for every completed year of 


service. The new scheme will come into ‘° 
force on January 1, 1927. 

A protest has been sent by the Na- 
tional Union of Societies for Equal Citi- 
zenship to the directors of Barclay’s 
Bank, with reference to this decision. 
Apparently Barclay’s Bank deals gener- 
It gives 
pensions, and a gratuity on marriage. 
But that does not affect the decision in 


question, which is another instance of the 
_. intrusion into the private affairs of em- 


ployes which would be regarded as intol- 


erable if extended to men. The N. U. 8. 


EK. C. urged the board to reconsider their 
decision, and to allow women workers, 


_ given the requisite efficiency, to decide for 


themselves whether to continue work after 
marriage or not. 

The N. U.S. E. C. further urges women 
who have accounts at the bank to pro- 
test against this discrimination against 


women. 


Cleveland Women's Exposition 


HOUSANDS of women and men 

visited the Cleveland Women’s Expo- 
sition in March and obtained visual in- 
struction in the progress of women in the 
professions, the businesses, industry, and 
the arts. Olive Joy Wright, national 
president of the Federation of Business 
and Professional Women’s Clubs, was 


chairman of the advisory committee of 


the exposition. Of the event she says: 
“Our exposition is the biggest thing 
Cleveland women have ever undertaken. — 
It demonstrates fully that the American 
woman has at last come into her own. She 
is today accepted by men at the value she 
hag set upon herself. There is no field of 


industry, or business, and no profession, 


which today is not open to women. We 
are proud to glorify woman’s achieve- 
ments in this striking manner.” 


Announces Candidacy 


UTH BRYAN OWEN, daughter of 
the late William Jennings Bryan, 
has announced that she will seek the 
Fourth Florida District Congressional 
seat, now held by William Joseph Sears 


of Kissimmee, subject to the Democratic 


primary of June 8. Mr. Sears’ term ex- 
pires in 1927. 
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Thrilling Days i in New Mexico 


RAVELING from the high, snowy 
a: passes of the Rocky Mountains of 

Colorado to the tropical desert of 
Arizona, covered with giant cactus and 
golden mariposa, across the broad State 
of New Mexico, the Women for Congress 
campaigners of the National Woman’s 
Party had reached Phoenix and were 
_ gtranded there by floods when last heard 
from in Washington. 


Speaking of the success of their cam- | 


paign in New Mexico, Mabel Vernon 
writes to Equau Ricuts: 

“It might be thought difficult to arouse 
interest in a campaign for higher offices 


for more women in this State, where so | 


much of ancient civilizations, marked by 


many forms of subjection of women, still 


persists. Quite the contrary has been the 
case. We have not been in a State where 
we were met with greater enthusiasm or 
more intelligent interest. 

_ “From the moment we crossed over the 
Raton Pass, the ‘Gateway to New Mexico,’ 
to the time six days later when we left 
Rodeo on the Arizona border, we met 
women every time we stopped who had 
read about us and who were truly eager 
to hear what the National Woman’s Party 


doing. 


“In the larger towns we had canlee 


ences and luncheons; in the smaller towns 


we had impromptu meetings in all sorts 


of places — newspaper offices, grocery 
stores, garages, post offices—wherever our 
sign and banner, or a casual statement of 
our mission, started discussion.” — 


RS. ARTHUR KELLAM, New 
Mexico State Chairman of the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party, and her son, Lloyd 
Kellam, greeted. Mabel Vernon and Mar- 
garet Whittemore in Santa Fe, and re- 
mained with them during the two days 
of their stay there. 


On Sunday evening, March 28, a most 
stimulating conference was held at the 
De Vargas Hotel in Santa Fe. Among 
those taking part were Mrs. Kellam; 
Adeline Otero-Warren, who was New 
Mexico chairman of the Woman’s Party 
during the suffrage campaign, and was 
several years ago a candidate for Con- 
gress; Isabel Eckles, who is now complet- 
ing her second term as State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction; Julia Brown 
Asplund, former State president of the 
New Mexico Federation of Women’s 
Clubs; Miss Avery, a prominent business 
woman; Mary Eckles; and Winnifred 
Shuler. Many of these women are work- 
ing actively to gain political equality for 
women in their own State, and were 
eager to take part in the national cam- 


paign for political equality as well as 
eyuality in every aspect of human life, 
which the National Woman’s Party is 
waging. 

Indeed this meeting was “a revelation 


and an inspiration,” as Miss Eckles put 


it, not only to the New Mexico women, 
but also to Miss Whittemore and Miss 
Vernon. 


N the following day, Mrs. Kellam was 


hostess at a luncheon at La Fonda > 


Hotel, at which a State Committee of the 
Woman’s Party for New Mexico was 
chosen, consisting of Mrs. Kellam, chair- 
man ;Mrs. G. I. Reed of Clovis, vice-chair- 
man; Winnifred Shuler of Santa Fe, 
secretary; and Mrs. J. L. Cassell, Jr., of 
Santa Fe, treasurer. 

Among the guests at this luncheon 
were the presidents of the two Santa Fe 
Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs, Isabel Eckles, and other prominent 
women of Santa Fe. Miss Vernon, Miss 
Whittemore, and Molly Best, New York 
author, spoke about the work of the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party. 

On Monday evening Miss Whittemore 
and Miss Vernon were the dinner guests 
of Mary Austin, who told interesting 
stories of the important part played by 
women in the life of the Indian tribes 
whose homes are still to be found around 
Santa Fe. Mrs. Austin is doubtless the 
best known writer on the life of the 
Indians. 


Among the “small-house clans,” accord- 
ing to Mrs. Austin, descent was reckoned 


from the mother’s side. Woman was the 


food divider and the householder. She 
was also the builder, and whether or not 
she ever worked in stone, she certainly 
worked in adobe, for as far back as the 
plastic adobe clay became the medium of 


construction, excavators are constantly 


turning up fine, feminine finger-marks and 
the modulation of small, shallow palms 
on the structures of the period. 

Mrs. Austin further described the high 


position of women in the communal life — 
of the Pueblos, who still exist in New | 


Mexico. 


FTER the visit with Mrs. Austin, the 
campaigners went to the picturesque 
museum of Santa Fe, and, gathered 
around a fireplace, in the midst of the 
relics of the past, they talked of the fu- 


ture with a group of active-minded wom- 


en, representing virtually all the women’s 
organizations of the city. 

The following day, escorted by Mrs. 
Kellam and a small group of friends, the 


car with the seitiiiiaiall left Santa Fe 
for the southern part of the State. 


“Soon.” writes Miss Vernon, “we were 
stopping to put muddy chains on muddier 
tires before a little store in a tiny prairie 
town. Almost immediately two women 
were offering their help—one an elderly 


woman, the keeper of the store, ‘support- 


ing herself by selling groceries, and the 
other a vigorous young woman of 18, 
teaching the village school to obtain 
enough money to finish her college course. 


“They both had read about our cross- 
country campaign, and eagerly took the 
literature we offered, the elderly woman 
saying women needed Equal Rights, and 
the younger one affirming she saw no 
reason why women should not take Equal 


Rights.” 


ISS WHITTEMORE and Miss Ver- 
non spent that night in Socorro, 
which they describe as a little town in a 
lovely valley hemmed in by mountains 
and desert. Here they found a group of 
women so alert and interested in the cam- 
paign that they were immediately formed 
into a National Woman’s Party Commit- 
tee. They had read in the newspapers of 
the journey across the continent, and had 
been hoping that the would 
come that way. 

“Some met us,” Miss Vernon writes, 
“in the hotel, others at the garage, and 
others at the Court House, to learn what 
we were doing, and to tell us of their 
efforts to get political recognition for 
women in their own little town, the name 
of which means ‘Our Lady of Succor.’ 


‘We were struck by the fact that every 
business we learned about in this town 


was run by a woman. The beautiful little 


hotel at which we stayed had a woman 
manager; the garage where we put our 
faithful little car overnight was run by 
a woman; the newspaper which inter- 
viewed us was conducted by a woman; the 


drug store at which we called had a wom- 
an proprietor; and the assayer for the 


community was a woman! 


“Here, where the ability of women is 
so evident, we were told that women had 
labored for years to get a decent share in 
the government of their town, and were 
still working steadfastly in the face of 
strong opposition and many defeats. 

“Tt is, after all, the situation in minia- 
ture of women everywhere.” 

The story of Arizona and the Women 
for Congress Campaign will be told later. 
Miss Whittemore and Miss Vernon were 
driving late at night, across rough, de- 
serted roads, in order to keep their ap- 
pointments at every town and city ac- 
cording to their schedule. - 
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MEMBERSHIP OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY 


ubscribing Members 
F ounders $1 00.00 


OBJECT OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY 
To remove all forms of the subjection of 


THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 


“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 
throughout the United States 


and every place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enforce — 
this article by appropriate legislation” 


Senate Joint Resolution Number 21. 
House Joint Resolution Number 75. 


Introduced in the Senate, December 10, 1923, 
by Senator Curris. 
Introduced in the House of Representatives, 
December 18, 1928 
by REPRESENTATIVE D. RB. AD 


i. 


Mrs. Loring Pickering, N. Y. 


Florence B. Whitehouse, Me. 


Equal Rights 


On the Subject of Dues 
NATIONAL organization, such as the Woman’s Party, must be of neces- 
city be dependent upon the various State branches for the collection of 

annual dues. To maintain an up-to-date list of the membership of all the 
State branches at National Headquarters would involve a prohibitive expense 
even if the impossible task could be achieved, and in addition the cost of col- 
lection, in postage, billheads and secretarial assistance would transform the 
dues from an asset into a positive liability. | 

The obligation therefore rests upon the officers of the State branches to 
collect the dues regularly and to send in the pro-rata share of the National | 
organization to Edith Ainge, Treasurer, 21 First Street N. E., Washington, 
District of Columbia. | | 

A plan which has been adopted by many States, and which appears to 
operate well in pratice, is for the State Treasurer to send out bills to her 
entire State membership the first of the year; then for a membership com- 
mittee, with a representative in each large city, to follow up the delinquent 
members by telephone or through the agency of meetings, until all of the 
dues have been brought in. | 

Many of the members of the Woman’s Party are busy women and they 
cannot be expected to recall the exact time for the payment of annual) dues 


unless a reminder is sent them. Some system is required for the proper 


administration of this work, but it need involve little expense if approached 
intelligently by the local officers. 

The States that meticulously keep their members in good standing through 
efficient work on the part of the local officers will doubtless regard this dis- 
cussion as superfluous, if not insulting. Yet if they could review the books at 


_ Headquarters they would agree that too little, and not too much, has recently 


been said about the collection of membership dues. | 

A conservative estimate placed on the outstanding dues of the Party for 
1926 indicates that approximately six thousand dollars is owing National 
Headquarters in membership fees. This amount involves but a small incre- 
ment for the various States; sums ranging from one hundred to three hundred 


dollars. 


_ We beseech the officers of the State branches to take this matter seriously 
in hand and between now and the time of the National Conference to bend 
their energies toward the collection of dues. No State branch that fails in 
this part of the work can be regarded as a truly efficient organization. No 
State Treasurer who fails to collect the dues for her State and to forward 
promptly to National Headquarters its pro-rata share is fulfilling the obliga- 
tions of her office. | 

We know that we are disagreeable; the subject itself is a disagreeable one. 
But we also know that the members and officers of the Woman’s Party, State 
and National, desire to develop an organization that is unequaled in cine of 
vigor and efficiency, and that this cannot be accomplished if the membership 
is allowed slackly to fall into arrears. Therefore we do not apologize. Instead 
we fix a date, May 10, when the Women for Congress Conference will convene 


in Baltimore, as the ultimate date, for a self-respecting State Branch to send 
in its dues. 


A Request to State Chairmen 


A” the opening session of the Women for Congress Conference of the 
Woman’s Party to be held in Baltimore, May 10 and 11, reports of the 


' various State chairmen will be called for. These reports should be prepared 


in writing and should include information on the following points: The 


_ number of meetings held during the past year, the amount of literature 


distributed, the total membership and the number of new members secured 
subscribers to Equat Rieuts, legislative campaigns, legislation enacted oe 
pending, the names and addresses of State and local officers, the dues col. 
lected, the amount of money contributed to National Headguarters and a 
~_ financial statement from the local treasurer as to receipts and disbures- 
ments. 

In addition State chairmen are reminded that they are expected to com- 
municate the call to the conference to their membership. The incomplete- 
ness of the lists at headquarters and the cost of sending individual letters to 
the entire party membership automatically places this obligation upon the 
State Branches, Programs may be had on application to Conference Head- 
quarters, 19 West Chase Street, Baltimore, Maryland. 
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Envoys for Equal Rights Paris 


National Woman’s Party to an 


i HE first formal delegation of the 
international feminist meeting in a 


foreign country will attend the Tenth 


Congress of the International Woman 
Suffrage Alliance in Paris, May 30 to 
June 6, in response to an invitation from 
the I. W. 8S. A. to send fraternal dele- 
gates. 

The purpose of the delegation ti: to 
offer support to the women there from 
other countries who are working to have 
the I. W. S. A. endorse equality for men 
and women in industrial legislation as 
well as in the other fields of human en- 
deavor. 

The delegates of the National Union of 


Societies for Equal Citizenship (Eng- 


land) have been instructed by their organ- 
ization to make an effort to have the 
I. W. 8S. A. go on record for Equal Rights 
in industry. Supporting them will be 
other English organizations, Scandana- 
vian organizations—in fact, many of the 


organizations represented excepting the 


one American organization which is affili- 
ated. | | 

- The resolution adopted by the 1926 
National Council meeting of the N. U. S. 
E. C. reads: 


“The National Union of Societies for 
Equal Citizenship will co-operate with 
individuals and organizations in other 
countries who oppose restrictive legisla- 


tion. 


“The National Union of Societies for 
Equal Citizenship will seek to have the 
following resolution placed upon the 
Agenda of the International Woman Suf- 
frage Alliance Congress in May: 

“This Congress holds that all regula- 
tions and restrictions which aim at the 


true protection of the worker must be 


based not upon sex but on the nature of 
the occupation; and that any interna- 
tional system of differential legislation 
based on sex, in spite of any temporory 


advantage, must develop into an intoler- 
able tyranny and result in the segregation 
of women workers and impose fresh 
handicaps on their capacity as wage 
earners.’ ” 


The National Union of Societies for 
Equal Citizenship stands for: 


“(a) The abolition of the customary 
division of labor into men’s and women’s 
work. 

“(b) The application of the principle 
that protective legislation shall be based 
on the nature of the work and not upon 
the’sex of the workers.” 


The ofelisainary draft resolutions sent 
to the I. W. S. A. by the British Feminist 
organizations include the following: 


“This International Congress of en- 


franchised and unenfranchised women 


takes note of the fact that the conventions 
and recommendations emanating from the 
various international labour conferences 
have, when dealing with the interests of 
men, been on the lines of attempting to 
secure greater power, facilities, and tech- 
nical education opportunities for male 
workers; while in every case where wom- 
en have been specifically mentioned, the 
conventions and recommendations have 
sought to impose disabilities upon them 


through prohibitions and _ restrictions 


under the guise of ‘protection.’ 


“This congress holds that all regula- 
tions and restrictions which aim at the 
true protection of the worker must be 
based not upon sex but on the nature of 
the occupation; and that any interna- 


tional system of differential legislation | 


based on sex, in spite of any temporary 
advantage, must develop into an intoler- 


able tyranny and result in the segrega- 


tion of women workers and impose fresh 
handicaps on their capacity as wage- 
earners. 

“This Congress therefore condemns: 


“(a) The conventions and recommenda- 
tions prohibiting the night work 
of women in industry (Washing- 
ton, 1919), and Agriculture (Ge- 
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neva, 1921); but would welcome 
conventions seeking to minimise 
night work for men and women 
equally. 

“(b) The convention concerning the use 
of white lead in painting (Geneva, | 
1921), in that after restricting 
certain uses of white lead in paint- 
ing for all workers, it proceeds in 
Article II practically to exclude 
women from the painting industry. 


«“ (c) The recommendation concerning 
the protection of women against 
lead poisoning (Washington, 
(1919); and calls attention to the 
fact that this form of poisoning 
affects disastrously both sexes, 
may cause abortion and still-birth 
or be transmitted in various forms 
to offspring, whether the male 
parent or female parent is the 
poisoned person. 


“This congress demands that regula- 
tions safeguarding the worker against 
lead poisoning should apply to men and 
women equally.” 


Space for the wits has been engaged 
on the S. 8. Tuscania, which sails from 
New York harbor at midnight on May 14. 


The State chairmen of the National 
Woman’s Party have been asked to name 
representatives from their branches, and 
many individuals are planning to join the 
party. 

Among those -who will attend Congress 
are: Abby Scott Baker; Mabel Vernon, 
who will return from the Women for Con- 
gress Coast to Coast Tour in time to sail; 
Anita Pollitzer, secretary of the National 
Woman’s Party; Florence Bayard Hilles 
of Delaware; Elsie Hill of Connecticut 
and Virginia, a member of the National 
Council; Doris Stevens of New York, vice- 
president of the National Woman’s Party; 
Mrs. Townsend Scott of Maryland; and 
Jane Norman Smith of New York. 


Women representing 40 nations will 
attend the Congress. 


Ban on Women Pilots 


carrying passengers, recently im- 
posed by the International Air 
Navigation Commission, is to be the sub- 
ject of discussion at the bi-annual meet- 
ing of the commission at the Japanese 
Embassy in Paris next month. The ban, 
though it prevents a woman pilot carrying 
a friend as passenger, even at the friend’s 
own risk, does not prevent a woman risk- 
ing life and limb in stunting, as shown by 
Mrs. Elliott Lynn, English woman pioneer 
flyer, who did loops and stunts in her own 
plane immediately after a narrow para- 
chute escape from death in a plane han- 


pk HE European ban on women pilots 


dled by a male pilot on Good Friday. 


America is not represented in the Inter- 


national Air Navigation Commission, and 


By Stella Wolfe Murray 


the highest aeronautical opinion on this 
side is not in favor of the ban, which pre- 
cludes even the employment of a woman 
as stewardess in an Atlantic air liner of 
the future. 

Women are uniting by means of the 
suffrage bodies in Europe and are ap- 
proaching their national delegates to the 
International Air Navigation Commis- 
sion, meeting next month in order that 
women pilots may be subjected to special 
medical tests and those found fit enough 
to pass them may obtain licenses to carry 
passengers. 

Mrs. Elliott Lynn is England’s latest 
and most intrepid woman pilot, a young 


woman of remarkable personality and a 
born flier. Air Vice-Marshal Sir Sefton 
Brancker is Great Britain’s representa- 
tive at the International Air Navigation 
Commission meeting, and while in Amer- 
ica he was approached by a prominent 
British Feminist who has ascertained that 
an American woman, Marjorie Stinson, 
taught no less than 83 Canadian airmen 
how to fly at her school at San Antonio, 
Texas, during the war years. Her brother, 
Eddie Stinson, assisted her in the school, 
but she it was who taught 83 of the Cana- 
dian boys, whose expenses were refunded 
by the Canadian Government. Britain’s 
acquiescence in the ban on women pilots 
is therefore being pointed out to Sir Sef- 
ton Brancker as highly illogical. 
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S a fitting basis for an analysis of 
A protective legislation for women 


in New York, Dr. Baker devotes 
her opening chapter to a study of the en- 
vironment in which all protective legisla- 
tion has developed—“the attitude of the 
courts and the trend of legislation for all 


persons.” The storm center in litigation 


of labor cases is Section 1 of the Four- 
teenth Amendment: “No State shall make 


or enforce any law which shall abridge 


the privileges or immunities of citizens 
of the United States; nor shall any State 
deprive any person of life, liberty, or 
property, without due process of law; nor 
deny to any person within its jurisdiction 
the equal protection of the laws.” 

As Dr. Baker points out, the consti- 
tutionality of labor laws is dependent not 
only on this amendment but on the social 


viewpoint of five out of the nine judges 


who constitute the Federal Supreme 
Court. Labor laws also fall within the 
police power of the State of which Justice 
Holmes has said, “The police power may 
be put forth in aid of what is sanctioned 
by usage or held by the prevailing moral- 
ity,.or strong and preponderant opinion, 


to be greatly and immediately necessary 


to the public welfare.” In making its de- 


cisions, the Supreme Court has taken cog- 


nizance of this expanding if rather in- 
definite force. 

In general the labor legislation whose 
constitutionality has been questioned is 
concerned with restriction of hours, laws 
relating to wages and to workmen’s com- 
pensation. Dr. Baker states that court 
decisions, both federal and State, have 
been cluttered with conflict and incon- 
sistency, but the long-time movement 
appears to be toward a new social concept 
of the need of public regulation of indus- 
try not for women alone but for both 


_gexes. The trend is toward a recognition 


that humanity rather than sex should be 
the basis of protective legislation. 

Over a long period of years much more 
extensive legislation for women than for 
men was passed and upheld. The at- 
titude of the courts on this matter was 
well expressed by Justice Brewer (Muller 
v. Oregon, 208 U. S. 412 (1908). “The 
limitations which this statute places upon 
her contractual powers, upon her right to 
agree with her employer as to the time 
she shall labor, are not imposed solely for 
her benefit, but also largely for the bene- 
fit of all. * * * The two sexes differ in 
structure of body, in the functions to be 


performed by each, in the amount of 


physical strength * * * the influence of 
vigorous health upon the future well- 
being of the race, the self-reliance which 
enables one to assert full rights, and in 
the capacity to maintain the struggle for 
subsistence. The difference justifies a 
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difference in legislation and upholds that 
which is designed to compensate for some 
of the burdens which rest upon her.” 

If this early opinion is contrasted with 
that of the Supreme Court on the question 
of the constitutionality of a minimum 
wage for women decided adversely in 


1923, the trend which Dr. Baker points 


out becomes evident. The majority opin- 


Protective Labor Legislation 


Equal Rights 


the hours and working conditions of 
women in factories, canneries, laundries, 
mercantile establishments, restaurants, 
messenger service, elevators, street rail- 
roads. And in most of these there is 
also the prohibition of night work. Wom- 
en in New York are forbidden to work at 
the polishing and grinding of a large vari- 
ety of materials except under certain con- 


ditions. They may not work in mineg or 


ion declared that while legislation fixing © 


hours or conditions of work might prop- 
erly take into account in ‘appropriate 
cases the physical differences of the sexes, 
still the court could not accept the “doc- 
trine that women of mature age, sui juris, 
require or may be subjected to restric- 
tions upon their liberty of contract which 
could not lawfully be imposed in the case 
of men under similar circumstances. * * *” 

This trend of the sexes toward a com- 
mon basis for protective laws is also 
shown by a similar contrast of an early 
with a later judicial decision in regard to 
the limitation of hours for working men. 
In 1905 the Supreme Court in declaring 
an act limiting the hours of bakers un- 
constitutional said in part, “Statutes of 
the nature of that under review, limiting 
the hours in which grown and intelligent 
men may labor to earn their living, are 
mere meddlesome interferences with the 
right of the individual. * * *” (Lochner 
v. People of the State of New York, 198 
U. S. 45 (1905.) | 


quarries, at core making, or for a certain — 
period after childbirth. 


HE influences forwarding or retarding 

such legislation are the basis of Dr. 
Baker’s third and fourth chapters, One 
of the most important is that of court 
decisions discussed in the first chapter. 
Extra judicial influences supporting the 
laws comprise the activities of public 


men, philanthropic organizations, male 


workers, trade unionists, industrial com- 
missions appointed to investigate the 
question, the press, scientific publications. 

Influences opposed to the laws have 
also been active. Manufacturers com- 


- bined in the New York League for Ameri- 


N 1916 the same court upheld the con- | 


. stitutionality of a 10-hour law for em- 
ployees of both sexes in factories in 
Oregon. Dr. Baker states regarding this 
decision that it “remains powerful in 
the recent history of labor legislation. It 
would seem to be the crystallization of 
slowly accumulating conviction in favor 
of protective hour-laws for employees re- 
gardless of sex or age”—in other words, 
the trend making the sexes one rather 
than separate units in the matter of pro- 
tection of labor laws. | 

This chapter on protective labor legis- 
lation as reviewed by the courts is one 
of the most interesting and instructive in 
the book. It is followed by a discussion 
of protective legislation in New York 
State. Dr. Baker points out that prior 
to 1899 existing legislation was largely 
for children and all adults. It was sketchy 
and inadequate compared with that of to- 
day which represents extended regula- 
tions for the health and safety of the 
workers with specially broad legislation 
for women. Laws in New York restrict 


canism and secured the signatures of 
thousands of their employees under sup. 
posedly false pretentions. Persons fear- 
ful of red activities during and after the 
World War denounced proponents of 
“welfare” measures as Bolshevists and 
German propagandists. Having an in- 
trenched position in the New York legis- 
lature, these prosecutors of “reds” were 
able to defeat several labor bills. 

But more significant has been the oppo- 
sition of the working women themselves 
who have been adversely affected by some 
of the measures designed to “protect” 
them. These women banded into two 
leagues. One, the Women’s League for 
Equal Opportunity was formed in 1915 
with the express purpose of “making 
working women see what is happening to 


them” under the guise of “welfare” legis- 


lation. The other, the “Equal Rights 
Association” formed in 1918 had prac- 
tically the same object. 

XIn 1921 the National Woman’s Party 
was organized with the aim of doing away 
with “all forms of the subjection of 
women.” Dr. Baker says that the “Achilles 
heel” of the party was its relative indif- 
ference to an economic program. Appar- 
ently it did not give sufficient weight to 
the fact that women’s disabilities rest 
mainly on their economic status. For 
this reason the Party did not at first 
take a stand on the question of protec- 
tive legislation for women, but in 1922 
being drawn into the conflict, it adopted 
the resolution, “That women no longer be 
barred from any occupation, but every 
occupation open to men shall be open to 
women, and restrictions upon hours, con- 
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ditions and remuneration of labor shall 
apply alike to both sexes.” Since that 
time the Party has taken a strong posi- 
tion against special legislation for women 
which does not also apply to men. 


S a result of the forces against pro- 

tective legislation for women in New 
York, attempts to pass a measure still 
further limiting their working hours to 
eight a day and to secure a minimum 
wage law have been consistentally de- 
feated. Up to 1919 many important so- 
called welfare measures were passed, but 
since that date there has been no further 


restrictive legislation and some of the 


laws which thave been shown to have a 
direct and disastrous economic effect on 
- the women workers have been remodeled 
or repealed. | 

_ After a discussion covering two long 
chapters on influences, Dr. Baker turns to 
the question of law enforcement. “The 
enactment of protective legislation is fre- 
quently a very difficult matter; but we 
have further to see that the enforcement 
of such legislation is far more difficult.” 
It is dependent largely on popular sen- 
timent. The laws themselves must also 
be carefully worded otherwise they may 
contain such loose phraseology or modi- 
fying clauses as to render them inept. 
Moreover it is essential that sufficient fi- 
nancial provision be made to allow the 
employment of a large and efficient in- 
specting force and that police magistrates 
and the courts be willing and able to 
prosecute offenders against the law. 


In New York it is estimated that an — 


adequate enforcement of labor legislation 
would require from four to two hundred 
times as many inspectors as are now pro- 
vided. Of course it is impossible to dis- 
cover violations of the law without proper 
inspection and as a result only a small 
per cent are found out. Of these only 
14 to 56 per cent were prosecuted in 1919, 
and out of this small proportion a large 
number were dismissed on compliance 
with the orders of the commission. When 
the cases do come to court, there is ap- 


parent indifference on the part of the 


magistrates which works against law en- 
forcemert. Fifty-four to 76 per cent of 
the cases received suspended sentences 
in 1919, and when the sentences were not 
suspended inadequate fines or none at all 
were imposed. The proportion © fines 
remitted was not known. 

_ In the chapter which Dr. Baker devotes 
to effects. of the law, she states that there 
are practically no unquestioned facts on 
which to make a judgment. She draws 
her data together in a discussion of the 
separate industries showing insofar as 
possible how the workers directly con- 
cerned with the law were affected by its 
enactment. Apparently in some indus- 
tries the effect was good not only for the 
women but for the men. The result was 


shorter hours and better working condi- 
tions for all employees. This was espe- 
cially true in mercantile establishments 
where women constitute the major part 
of the working force. 

On the other hand in those industries 
where they have a more fragile foothold, 


the result was sometimes disastrous. 


Polishing and grinding has been shown to 
be an occupation in which women excell 
and in which they are employed largely 
in States where no prohibition against 
their employment exists; but in New 
York where this work is hedged about by 
numerous prohibitions, very few women 
are engaged in it. 

Women core makers themselves pro- 
tested vehemently against the rigid re- 
strictions placed on their work, to no 
avail. As they foresaw the result was 


their dismissal. In the words of a man | 
molder, “The result of this law was prac- 
tically to exclude women from the foun- 


dry * * * this restrictive legislation 
‘did produce a marked effect,’ which 
means that it helped the organization 
(molders’ union) in its effort to exclude 
women from the foundry.” 

On the street railways, many women 
lost their positions as the direct result 


of the legislation passed in 1919 limiting 


their hours and prohibiting night work. 
It was impossible to adjust the women’s 
work to the new. law because of certain 


peculiarities in the railway _ business. 


Over four-fifths of the women were af- 
fected by the act. After it was passed 
letters of inquiry to employers revealed 
the dismissal of most of the women em- 
ployees. The seriousness of the situation 
to the women workers resulted in a suf- 
ficiently strong agitation on the part of 
the ticket sellers to have themselves ex- 
empted from the law. : 


EWSPAPER offices were considered 
as factories under the New York 54- 
hour and no night work law and women — 


printers came under its provisions. The 
effect of this law on the women workers is 
shown by Dr. Baker in a quotation from 
“Industrial Equality” in which she lets 
the “women speak for themselves.” 
“Women printers of New York State were 
so removed from the actual protection en- 
joyed in well-paid jobs by the theoretical 
protection of the ‘police power’ invoked 


by the 54-hour-and-no-night-shift law of | 


1918, that for eight years they sacrificed 
leisure and savings to secure an exemp- 
tion from the ‘protection’ of the State 
law. At last, in 1921, after an expendi- 


‘ture of incalculable energy and sums 


amounting to $10,000, an exemption 
clause became law, and women printers 
returned to their profession as union 
members no longer ‘wards of the State.’ ” 

In general the data secured by Dr. 
Baker leads her to the following conclu- 
sions: 
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1. In establishments where women 
predominate and are an integral and es- 
tablished part of the labor force, restric- 
tive legislation usually results in an im- 
provement in conditions for the women 
and for the men as well. 

2. But in those occupations in which 
women are just gaining a foothold, where 


men are in the majority, the positions of 


the women are jeopardized, if not lost. 


Dr. Baker ends this significant chapter 
by sounding a danger note. The import 
ance of the few women who are able to 
detach themselves from the main body, 
enter better-class and higher-paid work 
hitherto the province of men, and make 
an opening wedge for other women is very 
great. Dr. Baker questions “should the 
sex of these minorities be of first consid- 
eration, or their economic status?” 


R. BAKER closes her book by a chap- 
ter on the “controversy” which in 


_ part sums up the material already given, 
restating it in the terms of the contro- | 


versy between the supporters and the 
enemies of protective legislation for 
women. | 

The adherents of such legislation point 
to the youth, maternity, and morbidity 
of women workers. More than two-fifths 
of working women are under twenty-five 
years of age. One-fifth are married. The 
majority will marry and bear children. 
Woman’s chief occupation is home-keep- 


ing and child-bearing. For this reason it 


is argued they are transient factors in 
industry, do not unionize as readily as 
men and so are less able to protect them- 
selves. The need for their protection is 
also greater because of their much higher 
morbidity rate. 

On the other hand, the increasing body 
of persons opposed to legislation stress 
the similarities rather than the differ 
ences between the sexes. They claim that 
restriction instead of mitigating indus- 
trial hardship for women but adds bur- 
dens and places obstacles in the way of 


finding and keeping work on terms of 


equality with men. Protective laws have 
been shown to turn women out of certain 
occupations and this creates a vicious 
circle. Women who have escaped from 
the traditional woman-employing indus- 
tries which are already over crowded are 


thrown back again, creating an over- 


loaded market and under payment,—the 
very conditions which the legislation was 
passed to ameliorate. The amount of sick- 
ness among women wage-earners may well 
be the result of the double load so many 
of them must carry—housekeeping and 
outside employment. This in turn is 
caused ‘by the mal-adjustment of the 
family to the industrial age. The ill- 


nesses resulting from childbirth may also 
account in some measure for the higher 
morbidity rate of women workers. In 
turn the health of mother and children 
are dependent on the health of the father, 
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and his earning powers. Thus to legislate 
for women alone is not achieving the 
ostensibly desired end of promoting their 
well-being and that of the race. More- 
_ over the ill-health of men reacts directly 
on the family, through a lowering of its 
economic status and physiological effect 
on the offspring. The danger to the chil- 
dren of male lead workers is pronounced. 
Miscarriages, serious illness among the 
_ children born, and their dwarf-like de- 
velopment are characteristic. 

Dr. Baker points out that many ad- 


vocates of the laws are merely support- | 


ing custom and the tradition that “wom- 
an’s place is in the home.” They deplore 
the presence of women in industry, not 
realizing that it is the necessary accom- 
paniment of the age we live in. Also the 
opposition is sometimes based on. the sel- 
fish interest of men anxious to protect 
not women but themselves against the 
competition of women. Unions have been 
active in using protective legislation to 
curtail women’s activities in industry. 
For instance the opposition of the mould- 
ers union to women core-makers, or that 


of-the men working on the street rail- 


ways who even struck in Cleveland in 
protest against the employment of women. 
The international president of the Amal- 
gamated Association of Street and Elec- 
tric Railway Employees of America said 
regarding women as conductors on street 


cars: “Our organization took. the posi-._ 


tion that it was no fit place for a woman 
to work and has decided against it.” | 
The opposition to protective legislation 
on the above grounds is not confined to 
a small body of persons in this country as 
some people suppose. It is international 
in scope. The Women’s Freedom League 
of England wrote regarding the first inter- 


national congress of working women held | 
in Washington, D. C. 


“There is some- 
thing pathetic in the spectacle of women 
accepting as a boon and a blessing the 
recent decision of the Industrial Labor 
Conference at Washington to prohibit 
night-work for women and employment in 
unhealthy processes. The result of the 
decision can only be further sex-exclusion, 
further degradation of women as indus- 
trial units.” 

At the women’s meeting held before the 
third international labor conference of 
Geneva in 1921 emphasis was placed not 
on special legislation for women but on 


the “proposal to put men and women on 
footing of almost complete equality in all 


protective measures contemplated.” * * * 
Women “no longer ask for privileges— 


they demand absolute equality.” 


Dr. Baker closes her book by a query. 


Until much more scientific knowledge is 
attained regarding special protection for 
adult women, should not the choice of 
occupation rest with “those supremely — 


concerned — the women themselves?” 


“Would not this in itself,” she asks, 


Equal Rights 
“throw the emphasis upon the need of a 


plan for progressive legislation beginning © 


with the most helpless of our workers 
whether they be male or female? * * *” 
“It cannot be overlooked,” she continues, 
“that many so-called protective laws 
based upon sex appear to serve only as a 
handicap for these very important minor- 
ities of women who have entered the ranks 
of skilled workers.” 

Dr. Baker’s book by her own suggestion 
points the need of further investigation 
regarding protective labor legislation. It 
exposes the danger of the thoughtless pas- 
sage of “welfare” laws which may work 
untold harm to those they are intended to 
benefit. It lays bare the many underlying 
motives for restricting women’s work, mo- 
tives which are often by no means disin- 
terested. It reveals the necessity of pro- 
tection for the large number of unorgan- 
ized men, showing that the healthy father 


is no less necessary to the family than the 
healthy mother. 


It is a treatise which represents much 
work and gathers togethers a body of in- 
teresting facts. Dr. Baker’s treatment is 
thorough, impartial, and scientific. Pos- 
sibly a different arrangement could have 
been made whereby much of the repetition 
which is necessitated in the author’s plan 
might have been eliminated, the work 
shortened, simplified, and rendered more 


logical and entertaining to the reader. 


Indianapolis Committee of the N. W. P. 
R. LILLIAN K. SEILKEN is chair- 
man of the Indianapolis Committee 
of the National Woman’s Party, formed 
when Mabel Vernon and Margaret Whitte- 
more were in Indianapolis on the “Women 
for Congress Coast to Coast Tour.” 
- Other members of the committee are Dr. 
Amelia Kellar, Dr. Seilken’s sister, who 
was president of the Equal Franchise 
League in Indiana during the suffrage 
days; Mrs. Albert Dugan; Mrs. N. O. 
Bates of the Indianapolis Theatre Guild; 


Georgia Alexander; and. Mrs. Ben Thomp- 


son, whose husband has just completed a 
term as president of the City Council of 
Indianapolis. 


Mrs. Babson to Attend Class Reunion 

RS. C. W. BABSON, one of the most 
outstanding members of the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party, who has been a 
guest at National Headquarters for some 
time, left for her home at Pigeon Cove, 
Massachusetts, on April 7. Mrs. Babson 
is one of the fourteen living members of 
the class of 1876 at Mount Holyoke who 
will be entertained in June on the fiftieth 
anniversary of their graduation. Mrs. 


Babson regularly attends the sessions of 
Congress while she is in Washington, and 
is always ready to help with any work 
the National Woman’s Party undertakes. 


Mrs. Matthews Honored 


URNITA SHELTON MATTHEWS of 
the Legal Research Department of 
the National Woman’s Party was one of 


the honor guests at a banquet. given by © 


the National Association of Women Law- 


yers in New York City recently. Mrs. 


Matthews is president of the Women’s 


. Bar Association of District of Columbia. 
Ellen Spencer Mussey, one of the founders’ 


of the Washington College of Law, and of 
the District of Columbia Women’s Bar 


Association was also one of the honor 


guests. 


Missourians Hear History of Headquarters 
T a meeting of the Missouri Society 

_4 of Washington on April 13, Agnes 
Gray talked on the interesting history of 
the National Headquarters of the Wom- 
an’s Party on Capitol Hill, and told espe- 


cially of the Missouri Room. Mrs. Gray — 


is connected with the American Red 
Cross. 


Founder Establishes Cancer Prize 
R. SOFIE A. NORDHOFF-JUNG of 
Washington, D. C., one of the Found- 
ers of the National Woman’s Party, was 
the first woman interne in a German Uni- 
versity hospital, 1893-94, long before 
women were admitted even to the study 
of medicine in that country. Thirty years 
later that same university conferred an 
honorary degree upon her. | 
During the World War Dr. Nordhoff- 
Jung was also the first woman to estab- 


lish an American Red Cross hospital in 
ig! Europe, which she conducted for three 


years. | 
In 1923 the Doctor founded an inter- 


_hational biennial cancer prize of $1000, 


the first woman to establish such a prize, 
for which scientists the world over can 
compete. 

It was awarded in 1924 to Dr. Johannes 
Fibiger of the University of Copenhagen. 
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